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Money Under the 
Holly Tree 


The McCartney family lived in the 
northern part of England. There were four 
children. Christmas was coming, but it 
brought only sadness, for Father was out of 
work. The family savings were almost used 
up, and it would be impossible to spend any 
money on Christmas presents. 

The children, of course, were disap- 
pointed. But to Father it was an even more 
terrible blow, to think that he could not 
provide even a simple Christmas for his 
children. 

Mother brought out last year’s decora- 
tions and hung them around the living 
room. But they were tarnished and dull. 
In desperation Father set out to find some 
holly berries. They would brighten things 
up a bit and wouldn’t cost anything. 

There was a holly tree near home, and 
it didn’t take long to reach it. 

Mr. McCartney was about to cut some 
berries when he noticed a brown-paper 
parcel lying under the tree. Curiously, he 
picked it up. It was soft in his hand. 
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Guessing what might be inside, he 
quickly tore off the paper—and he was 
right! The package was full of paper 
money! 

With mounting excitement he counted 
the bills—£30, equal to $84! 

“Oh,” he thought, “God must have put 
it here for me. Now I can buy food for the 
family and some little gifts for the chil- 
dren.” There was a savings-account book 
with the money. He looked at the figures. 
“The man who lost this is rich enough,” 
he exclaimed, “‘so he won’t miss such a lit- 
tle bit. I'll burn the bankbook, and if any- 
one asks where I got the money so sud- 
denly, I can tell him a friend sent it for 
Christmas.” 

But even as these thoughts were going 
through his mind, he knew they were 
wrong. Doubtless it was God who had 
helped him find the brown-paper package, 
but it certainly wouldn’t be right to keep 
the money when the owner’s name and ad- 
dress were in the savings book. 

The address, he recognized, was two 
miles away. A bus could take him part way, 
but would cost money. He walked. 

The lady at the house was very glad to 
see the money again. She was about to give 
Mr. McCartney a reward when her husband 
came home. Quickly she explained to him 
what Mr. McCartney had done. 

The man looked at him incredulously. 
“You mean, Mr. McCartney, that you 
walked two miles to return the money when 
you might have kept it and no one would 
have known?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. McCartney. 

“What kind of work do you do?” 

“I don’t have a job, sir, but when I do, 
I drive a truck.” 

“Drive a truck!” the man exclaimed. 
“Why, I need a truck driver in my busi- 
ness right now. And an honest man like 
you Mr. McCartney, can you come 
back right after Christmas? Ill give you a 
job.” 

So the McCartneys had a happy Christ- 
mas after all. And Father has held that job 
ever since. Many, many times he has been 
thankful that he was honest with the money 
he found under the holly tree. 





Your friend, 


Athena Wrxesel 
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PRESENT for the PRISONER 


By ELVA GARDNER 


IM TAYLOR was without doubt one of Then came Christmas. The warden 
the most desperate and vicious charac- wanted to be home with his little daughter 
ters that ever came into the Michigan peni- on Christmas Eve, for he had several gifts 
tentiary. And from the time he arrived he for her, but duty compelled him to stay at 
seemed determined to give the prison au-_ the prison all night. Early in the morning, 
thorities all the trouble he could. To page 19 
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Hurrying home early Christmas morning, the warde saw a little girl shivering near the prison wall. 
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These Commandments Are Mine—10 





LAWES'S LEFT EYE 





By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


gees lived in a hot steaming village 
in the Shire River valley of Africa. His 
mother had named him after a great and 
good man who had done much to help 
humanity. She hoped he would grow up to 
be that kind of man, too. But she was 
sadly disappointed. Lawes was a liar and a 
deceiver. 

His mother and father were “Christians 
of the seventh day.” They longed for Lawes 
to be a Christian, too. But he would not. 
He went to church on Sabbath if they com- 
manded him to. 

But Lawes liked fodia, as the native peo- 
ple call tobacco. And he liked mowa, a 
sharp beer made by cooking corn and al- 
lowing it to ferment. But he never let his 
parents know he smoked and drank. He 
often talked with his friends about the 
queer religion his father and mother had 
joined. He detested it and often said so. 

“Oh, before,” he’d say, looking over his 
shoulder anxiously, lest someone should 
hear and go tell his father, “before the mis- 
sionary came with his preaching, even Fa- 
ther became so drunk with mowa he'd lie 
and sleep a day and a night. Now he for- 
bids me to touch a drop of it.” 

“Come, have a sup of this good brew,” 
his friend Kidney would whisper. “It 
will scratch the sand out of your throat and 
make you feel as happy as a chief.” 

“Yes, but I can’t drink much, or my fa- 
ther would smell it on my breath, and give 
me the whipping of my life.” 

“But I remember about those old days be- 


fore your father was a Christian,’ Kidney 
continued, a queer look in his eyes. “You 
used to come here crying because your fa- 
ther, yes, and even your mother were drunk 
so often.” 

“That is true,” replied Lawes thought- 
fully. “Yet it is bitter to be told suddenly 
not to do this or that. For me, I think a 
little fodia and a little mowa are not so 
bad.” 

“And I remember,” Kidney went on, 
“you did not have even one piece of cotton 
cloth before your father came to believe in 
the seventh day. You were always putting 
on that piece of bark cloth and you were 
very bitter because that was all you had.” 

“That is true,” Lawes answered again. 
“And why are you talking like this to me, 
Kidney? Are you refusing to give me one 
small drink of your rotten mowa and a 
little smoke from the wretched fodia you 
grow in your garden?” Lawes got up angrily 
and looked down at his friend lounging on 
the mud floor of his dirty hut. The small 
jar into which the boys had been spitting 
was sitting in the middle between them. 
Kidney looked up lazily, even impudently. 

“Yes, it is good for you to be angry, 
Lawes. Look at you. A good pair of trousers 
and a good shirt, and you complain as if you 
had nothing. You go to school and your 
fees are paid for you. Look at me. I don’t 
have even a thread of cloth. My mother 
often drinks so much we do not see food 
for three days at a time. I cannot read even 
one word.” 
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“You call me a heathen,”’ Kidney snarled, an angry gleam in his eyes. “But | have more 
honor in my heart than you have. Go before | forget you were my friend and strike you!” 


Lawes looked down at Kidney so angry 
he could hardly speak. Who was he to 
scold him as if he were a dog? 

“Why, you———” he exploded. “I'll never 
come here again. I'll p 

Kidney got up slowly. He was half a 
head taller than Lawes, lean and rangy. 
Lawes suddenly realized he'd better not get 
Kidney riled. His fists were hard, and when 
he hit, he hurt. 

“I'm a heathen,” Kidney said, a furious 
gleam in his dark eyes. “That’s what you 
call me. But I’ve a small piece of honor 
in my heart. I] have come to hate you as if 
you were a puff adder, Lawes, for you 
haven't any honor in your heart. I have fed 
you when your mother was so drunk you 
had not eaten for days at a stretch. Go, 
Lawes. Go before I forget you used to be 
my friend, and hit you.” 

Seething with anger, Lawes plunged 
from the hut and started across the bush to 





his own village. He stopped at a small 
stream and drank and gargled and cleaned 
out his mouth. Then he chewed some 
leaves to sweeten his breath. His mother 
and father must not know he had been 
smoking. Then Lawes got angry again as 
he thought of what Kidney had said. 

“T'll never go back and see Kidney again,” 
he declared hotly. But down in his heart 
he knew Kidney was right. He knew that 
the heathen boy had more honor than he. It 
galled him in his heart. He'd thought he 
was being so smart and worldly wise to 
deceive his father and mother. He thought 
he was being grown up to follow his own 
way of living behind their backs. 

Now, queer doubts began to come into 
his mind. Maybe it wasn't so smart after 
all to drink and smoke and chew fodzia. It 
did take money. Money that could be spent 
for shirts and trousers, for cups and plates, 
and good iron pots. To page 18 
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CONCLUSION 





DARK CHRISTMAS 


FoR the moment, Robert had forgotten 
that Wang Lung was $22.50 short in the 
peanut-selling campaign for the Christmas 
party. Just now he had another problem to 
solve—what gifts to buy for his family. 

What should he give his sister? Girls 
were so hard to shop for! Not that she 
hadn't given him enough hints. But how 
did she expect a boy to go into a store and 
buy clothes for a girl, even if she was his 
sister? And clothes were all she seemed to 
want. 

A loud knock interrupted his thoughts, 
and he looked up. “Oh, hi, Wang Lung,” he 
said. And at once he was back into the 
problem of the missing money. 

Wang Lung came straight to the point. 
“Hi. I wondered if you had thought of any- 
thing.” 

Robert shook his head. 

“Well, you can forget it. 
money.” 

“You what?” Robert jerked his head up. 

“I've got the twenty-two fifty,” Wang 
Lung said. 

“But you told me you had no way of get- 
ting the money,” Robert reminded him. 

“I thought of a way,” Wang Lung said. 
He turned the envelope in his hand over 
and over, in fast nervous movements. “It’s 
here.” 

“Well, good! But how did you get it?” 

“I thought of a way. Take it. I have to 
hurry, or I'll be late for my next class.” 

“Thanks,” Robert said as Wang Lung 
left the room. He picked up the envelope 
and counted the money, then shook his 
head in amazement. The full amount was 
there! 

Robert was wearing a broad grin when 
he started toward the school business office. 
He had with him the records of the peanuts 
(all had been sold) and the money. 
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I have the 





By MARC STEVENS 


“Well, here we are,” he said to the man 
in the business office. “Everything’s here. 
There is a three-hundred-dollar profit. | 
guess we're going to have a grand party 
this year and some really good gifts for the 
poor. 

The man nodded. “You've done a great 
job, Robert.” 

Robert shook his head. “Wang Lung did 
most of the work.” 

The man smiled. “That boy surely has me 
puzzled. At first he was so quiet. He came 
to school in September looking scared to 
death, and I don’t think he voluntarily spoke 
once, until two or three weeks ago. Then he 
started working on this peanut-selling cam- 
paign and ever since he’s been a different 
boy.” 

Robert nodded. “Makes you feel good, 
doesn’t it?” 

The man agreed. “It is a good thing to 
see a boy learn to fit in.” 

The two talked on for a while. Then the 
man frowned. “Say, this is odd, Robert.” 

“What's that?” 

“This twenty-two fifty. You have the rest 
of the money in a cloth bag. But this in 
the envelope here——” 

“What about it?” 

“Just odd, that’s all,” the man said. There 
was a peculiar expression on his face. Rob- 
ert frowned. “How’s that?” 

“The school was robbed last night.” 

“Robbed?” 

The man nodded. “Someone broke into the 
office and opened the safe. Had to be pretty 
clever to do it, too. Stole quite a bit of 
money.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-two fifty exactly.” 

“Twenty-two fifty!” Robert repeated in a 
choked voice. 

The man nodded. “Odd thing.” 
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Robert looked up. 

“There was over a hundred dollars. The 
thief took only that.” 

Robert looked down. His face felt hot; 
sweat dampened his forehead. When he 
looked up, the man was watching him 
closely. “Odd, isn’t it?” 

“It's odd, all right,’ Robert said, turn- 
ing away quickly. 

Robert heard little of what his teachers 
said that day. What should he do? he won- 
dered. At last he decided to go directly to 
Wang Lung. 

Wang Lung looked up from the books he 
was studying in the library. “Could I talk 
to you a minute in the conference room?” 
Robert asked. 

“Sure,” said Wang Lung. 

The two went into the little room off 
the library where they could talk. 

“Wang Lung, something has happened,” 


Robert explained. “Twenty-two fifty was 
stolen last night. You said yesterday you 
couldn’t lay your hands on $22.50. This 
morning you rushed in with exactly that 
amount and were vague as to where you 
got it. I’m not the suspicious type, but the 
answer seems pretty obvious.” 

Wang Lung stared at his hands. Then 
he looked up, his mouth taut. “O.K. I stole 
it.” 

Robert’s gaze sharpened. 

“I didn’t think anyone would suspect 
me,” Wang Lung said slowly. 

Robert leaned back in the chair. “Why, 
Wang Lung, why? You know this wouldn't 
solve anything! You’re much worse off now 
than you were before! Selling peanuts at 
the wrong price was a mistake; this is steal- 
ing!” 

Wang Lung nodded his head. “Some- 
times, Robert, a person wants something so 
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“Don't worry, | have the money,” Wang Lung said. “It's here, in this envelope.” But Robert 
wondered why he seemed so nervous, constantly turning the envelope over and over in his hand. 
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badly he doesn’t think clearly. I wanted to 
be happy tonight. I wanted to be liked by 
the kids. I had worked very hard on this 
project, and I wanted everything to work 
out right. 

“Then when I found out about having 
made that stupid blunder that cost us so 
much and would cause me a lot of ridicule 
tonight, I just couldn’t stand thinking about 
it! I had to do something!” 

Robert said nothing. Painfully, Wang 
Lung continued. 

“I have never stolen anything before. 
I'm honest. But I was desperate. I took only 
what I needed. I figured I would get a job, 
and as soon as I had enough I would give 
it back to the school. Until then, I thought 
no one would suspect me.” 

Robert stood up. Wang Lung was staring 
at a scratch on the surface of the table, not 
moving. 

“I don’t know what to say,” Robert said 
at last. “Have you any way of getting the 
money and paying it back this afternoon?” 

“No,” Wang Lung said. “If I had a way, 


I would have used it, instead of stealing.” 
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Robert shook his head. “I have already 
turned the money over to the business of- 
fice. There is no way of getting it back and 
returning it to the school, so that we could 
just tell the students tonight of the mistake 
in the price of the peanuts. I mean, that is 
out, as I see it. We have to think of some- 
thing else. Maybe we could—” 

Suddenly Robert stopped. Wang Lung 
looked up and saw that Robert was staring 
at him sharply. “I just had an idea,” Robert 
said slowly. “And it will, work.” 

“What?” 

“I've been saving money for Christmas 
gifts—" 

Wang Lung shook his head. “No. You 
can't use that,” he said firmly. 

“I don’t have $22.50 for Christmas gifts,” 
Robert continued. “But if I use the Christ- 
mas money and also take some out of my 
savings account at the bank, I'll have 
enough. We can give that to the school 
and everything will be all right. I'll have 
to get the money this noon, for the bank 
will be closed by the time school is out.” 

To page 16 
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LIVING tin 


LONG almost any stream in the world 

you can find the water spiders. Now, 
just a minute! Don’t compare water spiders 
with those water striders you may have seen 
running over the top of the water. They 
may look like spiders, but they aren't. 
They are insects. Count their legs if you 
don't believe me. The spiders have eight 
legs; the striders have only six. The water 
spiders are excellent “frog men” and do 
amazing things in the water. 

One group of these spiders has the most 
interesting way of building a house. Mrs. 
Water Spider selects a place under the 
water where several plant stems are grow- 
ing close together. Between these stems 
she spins a net that hangs loosely between 
the plant stems but is so fine that it is 
airproof. Now the main task begins. 

Mrs. Water Spider swims up to the sur- 
face with powerful strokes and flips over, 


A mother water spider brings a bubble of air to put 
in her home. A sack of eggs hangs from the ceiling. 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


a BUBBLE 


thrusting her hind legs oue into the air. 
She draws them back below the surface, 
and as she does so, a large bubble of air is 
trapped by the long hairs on the legs. 

She carries this bubble down and releases 
it under the net. This she repeats many 
times, making trip after trip until finally 
the net looks like a balloon. This is the 
spiders’ home. 

In this bubble Mrs. Water Spider rests, 
going out occasionally to hunt fish and bugs; 
and here she lays her eggs and raises her 
family. Her egg sack is attached to the 
ceiling of the bubble, where it rocks back 
and forth as the water currents sway it. 

Soon the three hundred eggs hatch, and 
the spider is kept busy taking care of her 
active brood. The air im the nest grows 
stale as the oxygen is used up by the grow- 
ing spiders. Mrs. Spider cuts a hole in the 
ceiling to let the bad air escape; then she 
patches the hole and refills the house with 
fresh air. 

The water spiders are great hunters. One 
spider only three quarters of an inch long 
was known to have captured a fish three 
and a half inches long and weighing four 
times as much as the spider! When a flying 
insect accidentally falls into the water, the 
water spider is quick to dash across the 
surface and snatch the meal before a fish 
gets it. 

The spider is able to walk on the water 
surface easily because its long legs spread 
its weight out over a large surface and the 
surface tension of the water is sufficient to 
bear the spider up. 

Sometimes water spiders build little 
floating rafts, which they moor to plant 
stems or fallen sticks and use as diving 
platforms and resting places. 
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T WAS a cold winter eve- 

ning in a pioneer village 
on the Western _ plains. 
Mother sat by the fireplace, 
weeping bitterly. The next 
day would be Christmas and 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, for 
the children. She had hurried them off to 
bed early because she could not bear to hear 
their talk. The two boys wanted ice skates 
and the little girl, Betty—who had lost in- 
terest in the rag dolls Mother had made for 
her—asked for a big, beautiful doll. When 
they had said their prayers, the little girl 
had insisted on asking for a doll for herself 
and ice skates for the boys. Her face was 
radiant as she whispered, “You know, 
Mamma, I'm sure they'll be here early in 
the morning.” Now, sitting by the fire, 
Mother felt utterly discouraged. 

Her husband was a preacher and his sal- 
ary was too low to meet the family’s needs. 
Much of the time he was away traveling 
from one church to another. This winter was 
unusually cold and the family didn’t have 
enough clothes to keep warm. Mother had 
patched and repatched their garments. The 
water in the well had frozen and the wind 





“Let God prove His promises 
if He wants us to believe Him,” 
said Mother in despair. 


ONLY BETTY 
BELIEVED 


By LEON TINDALL 
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“A box came for you by express, Pastor,” the deacon 
said jovially. “Reckoned it might be for Christmas.” 





blew through cracks in the parlor floor. 

In that pioneer community, the church 
members were kind and generous, but all of 
them were struggling for enough to live 
on, too. 

Early in life, Mother had been taught 
to take God at His word, and she thought 
she had learned the lesson well. Through 
many a dark time she had lived on God's 
promises, but now her faith had so weak- 
ened that she could not believe any more. 

She remembered that that morning her 
husband had been called to see a sick man. 
She had put up a piece of bread for his 
lunch. It was all she had. Then she had 
wrapped her plaid shawl around his neck 
and tried to whisper a Bible promise. But 
the words died on her lips. She didn’t be- 
lieve in the promises now, and it seemed 
mockery to quote them. 

As she gazed into the fire, the preacher 
returned, cold and exhausted. He removed 
his boots and the thin socks slipped off 
with them. His feet were red with cold. 
Her heart strangely hard, she burst out an- 
grily, “I wouldn't treat a dog this way, let 
alone a faithful servant. If God is a faithful 
Master, why does He let us suffer like this? 
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Let Him prove His promise if He wants us 
to believe Him.” 

Then looking at the despair in her hus- 
band’s face, she realized that he had let go, 
too. She fixed him a hot drink, and he 
drank it without a word. Her soul was so 
full of rebellion that she wanted to meet 
God face to face and tell Him of her com- 
plaints. 

An hour had passed like this when there 
came a sound of bells, a quick stop, and a 
loud knocking at the door. The preacher 
hurried to open it, and there stood Deacon 
White. “A box came for you by express 
just before dark, Pastor,” the man said jov- 
ially. “I brought it around as soon as I 
could. Reckoned it might be for Christmas. 
At any rate, you shall have it tonight. Here 
is some food my wife asked me to bring 
along, and these other things I believe be- 
long to you too.” There was a basket of 
potatoes and a bag of flour. The man kept 
talking all the time he brought in the box 
and with a hearty Good night rode away. 

Wordless, the preacher found a chisel 
and opened the box. First he drew out a 
thick red blanket; and underneath was 
clothing. At that moment it seemed to 
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Mother as if Christ appeared and fastened 
on her a look of reproach. Father covered 
his face with his hands. 

“I can’t touch them,” he exclaimed. “I 
haven't been true. God was testing me to 
see if I could hold out, and I failed. I saw 
how you were suffering and I had no words 
to comfort you.” 

“James,” Mother said, “don’t take it to 
heart like this. I am to blame, I ought to 
have helped you. Together we will ask Him 
to forgive us.” 

“I cannot talk now, dear,’ Father said, 
and went alone into another room. 

Mother knelt, brokenhearted, and in an 
instant all the darkness and stubbornness 
of her heart rolled away. Jesus seemed to 
appear before her again, but this time He 
smiled and gently said, “My daughter.” 
Presently Father came back, and together 
the two of them praised the Lord. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the fire was low. 
Father placed some logs on it, Mother 
lighted another candle, and the two of 
them began to examine the new treasure. 
There was a warm overcoat. Mother made 
Father try it on. It was the right size. She 

To page 17 











A SPRINKLE of sleet picked at Annie’s 
cheeks as she hurried through the snow 
toward the house where she lived with her 
grandma and grandpa. Last night’s storm 
had made the countryside a fairyland. The 
tall cedars drooped under their load of 
frozen rain. Trees, bushes, fences, and 
stones were lovely jeweled things. A “sil- 
ver thaw,” Grandpa called it. 





WHEN THE CHRISTMAS CHECK CAMLA’ 


In spite of the beauty around her Annie 
was worried. It was only ten days till 
Christmas, and last evening Grandpa had 
received a letter saying his pension check 
would be late. It wouldn’t arrive till after 
Christmas, and the cousins were coming. 
Grandma cried last night, too. Annie heard 
her from her own little bed, and she knew 
it was because now the children couldn't 




















MLATE 


By ANNE MANGIN 


have a Christmas tree and gifts, which they 
always had at Grandma’s house. 

Annie had prayed about it. She had 
jumped right out of bed and prayed when 
she heard Grandma crying. And now she 
was praying as she walked along: 

“Dear God, please show me how I can 
make Grandpa and Grandma have a happy 
Christmas. Please, dear God. I’m eleven now. 
I can work.” 

As Annie trotted along the lane toward 
home she passed the old Harding place. Its 
fine spreading lawns were covered with a 
sheet of spotless snow and looked so pretty. 
She stopped to stare at its whiteness. 

Just then old Mrs. Harding came out on 
the porch. She had a lavender shawl on her 
head. “Now that’s exactly what I would 
like for Grandma's Christmas gift,” Annie 
thought. “It must cost a lot.” 

“Annie, Annie Jones,” 
called to her. 

Annie waded through the deep snow 
and stood on the porch steps looking up at 
Mrs. Harding. “What did you want, Mrs. 
Harding?” 

“I suppose you're getting ready for a big 
Christmas at your house?” the old lady 
smiled. “Have you ordered your presents 
from Santa Claus?” 

“No, ma’am,” Annie hung her head. “I 
guess we won't have any money for pres- 
ents. Our cousins are coming and we were 
going to have a tree and pumpkin pie, but 
now Grandpa’s pension money is going to 
be late. It won't get here till after Christ- 
mas.” 

“Well, well.” Smile crinkles were at the 


Mrs. Harding 


Annie worked fast and soon had Mrs. Harding’s 
pathways cleared of snow in spite of the icy crust. 
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corners of Mrs. Harding's eyes. “Then | 
think it might be nice for you to earn a 
little money. How would you like to sweep 
the snow from my walks and porches? | 
will give you five dollars if you will do 
the job every time it snows until Christmas.” 

“Five dollars?” Annie’s heart skipped a 
beat or two. “That's a lot of money, but [ll 
work hard. I’m strong. I’m eleven.” 

“It's a fair price,” Mrs. Harding insisted. 
“It's what I would have to pay anyone else 
to do it.” 

Mrs. Harding called Hing, her Chinese 
cook, and he brought a broom. Annie set to 
work with such energy and pleasure that 
within an hour the walks and porches were 
swept clean in spite of the icy crust over 
the snow, which made it harder than or- 
dinary. 

When her job was finished Annie tapped 
on the kitchen door. Hing opened the door 
and she gave him the broom. 

“Come in, little Missie,” the Chinese said, 
leading her into the sunroom where Mrs. 
Harding stood at a table by the window, 
wrapping Christmas gifts in beautiful col- 
ored paper. 

“You worked very well,’ she said. “I 
watched you from the window. Now would 
you like to have me give you the five dollars 
right away? You can get yourself a nice 
present.” She looked closely at Annie. “Or 
would you rather wait till nearer Christ- 
mas?” 

Annie felt so happy she hardly heard 
Mrs. Harding's last words. “I would like for 
you to keep the money I earn and buy me a 
shawl just like that one of yours for me to 
give my grandma. And I'd like for you to 
get me three big red handkerchiefs and 
three big blue ones for Grandpa.” 

Mrs. Harding drew Annie to her and 
looked for a moment into her eyes. “I think 
that is a wonderful idea,” she said. 

Then she motioned to Hing and he brought 
in a big pound cake and set it on the table. 
“We will have a little party before you go, 
and you shall have something hot to drink.” 

Over the drink and cake the old lady 
and the little girl decided that these Christ- 
mas plans should be kept secret. “On Christ- 
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mas Day I will send Hing over to your house 
with the gifts all wrapped. Then it will be a 
big surprise.” 

Annie rose to leave. She felt ready to 
burst with joy. “Mrs. Harding,” she said, “I 
think you are God's answer to my prayer. I 
almost thought He was too busy around 
Christmas to bother with me.” 

“God is never too busy.” The old lady’s 
eyes twinkled. “Remember, He even has 
time for the sparrows.” 

Annie pulled her thin old coat around 
her and ran down the path. At the gate she 
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HOLY NIGHT 
By MARYANE G. MYERS 


Holy night, 
All is still; 
Shepherds sleep 
Upon a hill. 


Lo! a star, 
Golden bright, 
Breaks the gloom 
With heaven's light. 


In a crib, 

Sweet with hay, 
Blessed babe, 

The Christ-child lay. 


Heaven's gift, 

Full and free; 
Eternal life 

For you and me. 


EEE 


turned and called back, “Happy Christmas 
gift, Mrs. Harding, Happy Christmas gift to 
you,” just as the Pennsylvania Dutch people 
always did in those days. 

It snowed twice in the ten days before 
Christmas, and Annie faithfully swept the 
walks and porches at the Harding house. 
Then at last it was Christmas morning. 
Annie bathed in the big washtub in front 
of the kitchen stove. Grandma combed her 
long brown hair and braided it. The rib- 
bons had barely been tied when she heard 
happy voices outside. She ran to let in the 
cousins and the auntie and uncle. After 


everyone had hugged Grandpa and 
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Grandma, Grandpa led the way to the 
parlor. 

The children stopped at the door, speech- 
less with delight. Grandpa had brought the 
branch of a peach tree into the parlor. He 
and Grandma had placed shredded cotton 
along the limbs to look like snow and had 
hung last year’s bright trimmings of balls 
and paper chains on it. Strings of popcorn 
and red cranberries made the little tree 
a gorgeous sight. 

“Oh, Grandpa, you are too good to us!” 
Annie ran to kiss him. “This is the nicest 
tree we ever had!” 

The day passed with games and jolly 
fun. Auntie brought pumpkin pie and baked 
beans, and everyone had a fine dinner. The 
short afternoon was soon gone and as it be- 
gan to get dark Annie would look out the 
window every few minutes. Surely Hing 
would come soon, now. 

“Are you looking for Santa Claus?” 
Grandpa teased her. 

Then a loud tap on the door startled every- 
one. Annie ran to open it. Hing stood there 
with a wide grin on his face. Behind him 
in the path of lamplight stood Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s big garden cart heaped with gaily 
wrapped Christmas packages. 

“Merry Christmas, Missie!” Hing said as 
he brought an armload of gifts into the 
fragrant parlor. 

As he returned to the cart, Annie ran 
after him and whispered, “Oh, Hing, where 
are the two packages for my grandpa and 
grandma?” He handed them to her. She 
stroked the bright wrappings as she went 
back into the house. Hing piled all the gifts 
beside the tree. 

“Come and have a warm drink before 
you go back, Hing,” Grandma urged him. 

“No, thank, Missie Harding need me. 
She have many company. Thank, thank,” 
he backed out the door, and the last Annie 
saw of him was his huge grin. 

Annie still held the two parcels. Now 
she laid one in Grandma’s lap and gave 
the other to Grandpa. “There,” she said, “I 
earned the money to buy them all by my- 
self. Open them quick. I just can’t wait!” 

“Oh, Annie.” Grandma drew her close 
and kissed her. “What a wonderful sur- 
prise!” i 

Annie felt as though her heart might 
stop as she watched Grandma carefully untie 
the silver ribbon and fold it round the 

To page 17 











Children sleeping on straw, firecrackers 


exploding, and 


MONEY in the BREAD! 


¥ YOU think the only way to celebrate 
Christmas is the way you observe it, you 
are very much mistaken! Christmas is cele- 
brated in most countries of the world, and 
almost every country has a different way of 
doing it! 

For instance, in Finland the house is 
scrubbed clean in every corner, the floor 
is covered with straw, and the children are 
put to sleep on it. This is done to com- 
















































































By RUTH WEISS 


memorate the fact that the Christ child 
was laid in a manger. 

In Greece, special loaves of bread are 
baked for Christmas. Each is marked with 
a cross on top, and a coin is hidden inside. 
Everyone gets a piece of this special bread, 
and the one who finds the coin in his piece 
is expected to be lucky and prosperous for 
the coming year. 

In Italy, the Christmas season lasts three 
weeks. Gifts are exchanged on January 6, 
which is the night when some people think 
the Wise Men came to Bethlehem with gifts 
for the Christ child. On this evening, there- 
fore, in most Italian homes a large bowl 
called the Urn of Fate is placed on a table. 
In it are many wrapped presents, and from 
this bowl each member of the family draws 
his gift. 

In Sweden, even the birds are included 
in Christmas celebrations! A Christmas 
tree is built for them in the yard, out of a 
tall pole. A sheaf of wheat is tied on the 
top so the birds can eat to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Surprisingly enough, even in the United 
States customs regarding the celebration of 
Christmas vary. 

For instance, there have been times in 
the past when, had you found yourself in 
the State of Virginia during the Christmas 
holidays, you would have thought it was the 
fourth of July! 

Horns would have been tooting, cannons 
roaring, firecrackers going off—even par- 
ades in the street and brass bands playing 
noisy music! 

The State of New Hampshire, on the 
other hand, provided quite a contrast. For 


In Sweden a sheaf of wheat is tied to the top of a 
pole so birds can feast to their hearts’ content. 
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many years, due to the influence of the Pur- 
itans and Pilgrims who didn't believe in 
such celebrations, there was no Christmas 
observance at all. During the Colonial times 
a law was passed in Massachusetts forbid- 
ding all Christmas celebrations. In New 
Hampshire it was long the custom to have 
only one tree for the whole town. It would 
be set up in the town hall, and on Christ- 
mas Day the children would come to get 
their gifts, which had been hung on the 
branches by the parents. 

With room for just one more thought, 
I'll close with my wishes for the best of 
Christmas to you. Merry Christmas! 





Dark Christmas 
From page 8 


Wang Lung stood up abruptly. “You can’t 
do that!” he said. “This is my problem, not 
yours.” 

“It is ovr problem, now,” 
softly. 

Robert realized, quite clearly, what the 
results would be. He would be unable to 
buy any gifts. His mother, his father, his 
sister, his friends, would not understand 
when he did not give them any gifts. They 
would wonder what had happened. Prob- 
ably they would be annoyed. It would be 
very embarrassing, and he would not be 
able to explain, for this was something he 
must tell no one. The secret would remain 
between himself and Wang Lung forever. 

“I've decided to do it,” Robert said. 

“You can’t, Robert. I know I'm in an 
awful spot,” Wang Lung said. “But you 
can’t do it. I appreciate it, but it is my 
problem. I'll take my punishment. 

“You'll be dismissed from school,” Rob- 
ert said sharply. “Do you want that? We'll 
do it my way.” 

“But, Robert i 

“Don’t be silly, Wang Lung!” Robert 
said, suddenly angry. “This is the only thing 
we can do!” 

Wang Lung stared at the table top. When 
he looked at Robert, there was an inde- 
scribable expression on his face. At last 
they returned to the silence of the library 
and said no more about the matter. 

The evening was a grand success. Every- 
one was happy. The money had been re- 
turned to the office secretly that afternoon. 
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Robert said 





The man in the business office had found it. 
“It's incredible,” he said to Robert that 
evening. “The money must have been there 
all the time. I guess I just put it in the 
wrong spot.” 

Robert said nothing. 

“That's life,” the man went on. “Always 
something going wrong, making a person 
worry and worry, only to find out later it 
was nothing important at all.” Robert looked 
thoughtfully at the floor. 

On the platform the principal said, “I 
think we ought to thank Wang Lung for 
the help he has given us. He not only has 
put in hours and hours of time distributing 
the cans to you students to sell but he him- 
self has sold several cases in addition to 
his other work. He deserves a big hand!” 

There was thunderous applause, for the 
students had learned to like this hard-work- 
ing Chinese boy. 

Wang Lung stood up. He bowed quite 
formally, and there were a few good-natured 
chuckles from the student body. Then he 
stood quite straight, and smiled his thanks 
at everyone. His gaze halted abruptly when 
it met the eyes of Robert, who was seated 
in the audience. The two boys looked at 
each other for a long instant, and then 
Wang Lung sat down. 

The program was over. 

In the hallway Wang Lung stopped Rob- 
ert. “I don’t know how to thank you, Rob- 
ert,” he said sincerely. “How does anyone 
express his thanks for something like what 
you have done for me?” 

Robert smiled self-consciously. “Cut it 
out! It wasn’t so important as all that!” 

“But it was,” Wang Lung insisted. “And 
as soon as Christmas vacation starts, I’m 
going to work like everything, and maybe 
you can still buy your parents and friends 
those gifts you wanted to get them!” 

“Thanks,” Robert said. 

The two boys smiled at each other, stand- 
ing there in the hallway, forgetting the 
crowd milling about them. “You know 
something,” Robert said softly, “I’ve got a 
real friend, at last.” 

Wang Lung frowned. “What? You have 
hundreds of friends!” 

“Not real friends,” Robert said quietly. 
“But you and I—we are real friends.” 

Wang Lung smiled. “Real friends,” he 
said seriously. “Very real friends.” 

The two boys joined the crowd outside. 
Robert was still worried about the lack of 








gifts for Christmas. But he was very pleased 
to think that now he had found a true 
friend. 

There are few things, Robert thought 
that evening, that are as important as a 
good friend. 

And doubtless Wang Lung was thinking 
much the same thing.” 

In any case, this Christmas would not be 
a dark one, but a very bright, glorious one. 
Perhaps one of the most wonderful Christ- 
mases ever. 


NOW THINK! 


This is a true story, but did the boys 
solve their problem properly? 

Should Robert and Wang Lung have 
been so afraid of being laughed at because 
of Wang Lung’s mistake? Would the stu- 
dents at your school laugh at a boy who 
made a similar mistake? 

Was Wang Lung right in stealing the 
$22.50 from the business office? Robert re- 
turned the money secretly. Was this right? 
Or should he have reported Wang Lung? 
Or should he have told Wang Lung to go 
to the principal and confess? 

After Robert lent the money to Wang 
Lung he couldn’t buy any gifts for his fam- 
ily. Was this fair to the family? 

What would you have done if you had 
been Robert? If you had been Wang Lung? 





When the Christmas Check 
Came Late 


From page 14 


lovely blue paper. She raised the box lid 
and folded back the tissue, then lifted a 
cloud of soft pink wool and placed it round 
her shoulders. 

“Annie, how can I thank you, my dear 
little girl?” Grandma folded her in a close 
embrace. “This is just the gift I wanted.” 

When Grandpa shook out his three big 
red handkerchiefs and the three blue ones 
he chuckled, “Annie, Annie, where did you 
get these? They are just what I need most.” 

Then the packages Hing had brought 
were opened. There were red Christmas 
stockings for all the seven children and 
gifts for each one. The largest package of all 
had a little card on it that said, “Miss Annie 
Jones.” 


“This one is for you, dear.” Grandma 
handed it to Annie. 

The little girl’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Oh no, it can’t be,” she said. “I never saw 
such a beautiful Christmas package! It can’t 
be for me!” 

“Well, there isn’t any other Miss Annie 
Jones here,” Grandpa laughed. “I guess it 
must be you.” 

Annie undid the ribbon with trembling 
fingers. What could such a lovely box con- 
tain? She took off the gold paper and lifted 
the cover. “It must be a mistake,” she 
gasped. “Look, Grandma!” She drew out a 
mulberry-colored coat with a round collar 
of curly black fur. 

“Let’s see if it fits you.” Grandma held 
the coat up and Annie slipped into it. She 
put her hands in the pockets. Her fingers 
closed on a folded piece of paper. She put 
it in Grandma’s hand. A_five-dollar_ bill 
fluttered out. 

“DEAR ANNIE (the note read): 

“This coat is for a little girl who always 
thinks of others instead of herself. It will 
make me happy if you use this five dollars to 
buy a pretty dress to wear to Sabbath 
school. Merry Christmas. 

“Eloise Harding.” 

Then Grandma said to Annie as she but- 
toned the beautiful coat under her chin, 
“Those who think about others and try to 
make them happy are loved by everyone; 
but best of all, God is pleased with them. 
They are His sunshine makers in this 
world.” 


Only Betty Believed 
From page 11 


danced around him and they laughed like 
foolish children. 

Next there was a cloak, and Father in- 
sisted on seeing Mother in it. There was a 
warm suit of clothes and three pairs of 
woolen socks for Dad. For Mother there 
was a dress and yards of flannel, and a pair 
of arctic overshoes for each of them. In one 
shoe was a slip of paper on which was 
written Moses’ blessing to Asher, “Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” In a pair of 
gloves was another note saying, “I the Lord 
thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not; I will help thee.” 
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There was a suit of clothes for each of 
the boys and a little red dress for Betty. 
They took from the great box mittens, 
scarves, hoods. And in the center was a 
box containing a large wax doll. Both 
parents burst into tears of joy. There were 
more exclamations when they found two 
pairs of skates. There were books to read 
and stories for the children. Aprons and 
underclothing, knots of ribbon, a gay little 
tidy, needles, buttons, and thread. There 
was a muff and an envelope containing a 
ten-dollar gold piece. 

It was past midnight and the two par- 
ents were faint and exhausted with happi- 
ness. Mother made a hot drink and cut a 
loaf of bread while Father boiled some 
eggs. They drew the table close to the 
fire—and how they enjoyed that supper! 
Then for a while they sat talking over 
their lives and of how sure a help God 
had always proved. 

Next morning the boys raised a shout 
when they saw the skates. Betty hugged her 
doll tightly without a word, then went to 
her room and knelt by the bed. When she 
came back she whispered, “I knew it would 
be here, Mamma, but I wanted to thank 
God just the same.” 

Father called Mother to the window and 
there were the boys skating with all their 
might. 

The family sent their most grateful 
thanks to the church in the East that sent 
the box. And they thanked the Lord for 
many a day. 

Hard times returned again and again, 
but the family trusted in the Lord. Over 
and over they proved that “they that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 


Lawes’s Left Eye 
From page 5 


Slowly, he walked into the village. At 
one side was his home, a hut, so much 
cleaner and neater than the huts of the 
heathen village he had just left. Through 
the open door Lawes saw the table his 
father had made. They’d never had a table 
before his parents became Christians. His 
mother was outside stirring the stew, so 
dear to the African taste. On the table 
was a great bowl full of fresh snowy white 
porridge. 
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Lawes quickened his steps. He was hun- 
gry and the stew was of tomatoes, onions, 
cabbage, eggplant, and okra cooked to- 
gether. He’d quit this tobacco and beer busi- 
ness, he decided. But as for being a 
Christian of the seventh day—well, he'd 
have to decide that later. That could wait. 

A few days later, Lawes noticed a terrible 
tenderness in his left eye. His mother no- 
ticed it when he got up from sleep and 
rolled up his mat and stood it in the corner 
of his sleeping room. 

“Your eye!” she cried. “Come—let me 
give you some warm water for it!” 

Lawes bathed his swollen eye, and then 
went to school. It bothered him all day, and 
for several days thereafter. It swelled even 
more and became so painful he had to 
stop going to school. With every beat of his 
heart, poor Lawes thought his eye would 
burst wide open. His mother had him lie 
down on a mat, and she brought a small 
rag soaked in warm water for him to hold 
over the swelling. When his father came in 
from the garden where he worked, Lawes 
was rolling back and forth with agony, cry- 
ing like a baby. His mother was wild with 
fright. 

“Could we, some way, get him to Cipa- 
tala?” she asked her husband. “Our son is 
near death with that eye.” 

“It will take us fully three days to reach 
a hospital,” the humble father answered. 
“I do not think he could live that long.” 

Then his father leaned over and looked 
hard at Lawes’s terribly swollen eye, even 
though he was tossing and turning and 
sobbing with pain. 

“I will pray for you, my son,” Father said 
tenderly, though he was not sure his boy 
could even hear him, he was so nearly 
crazy with the pain. 

But Lawes heard his father’s voice and it 
went into his guilty heart like an arrow. 
He knew he did not deserve the tenderness 
his father and mother were lavishing upon 
him. He had lied to them and cheated, yet 
they still were kind to him. And now he 
was going to die in his sins . . . die in his 
sins . . . die in his sins. 

That was the shape the pain seemed to 
take. Like an immense barbed thorn, hot 
as fire, digging his eye every minute, it 
sang, 
:) 


in... your... sins 
die...in... your... sins 
Get... mM... your... sim.” 








Suddenly Lawes thought of something 
very terrible, but true. Death would not be 
bad if only he could get rid of the guilt 
of his sins. Death would be wonderful. The 
pain would be stopped forever, and if he 
were clean of sin—kumwamba! Yes, 
heaven, where Father had said there would 
be no more sickness and there would 
be never-failing streams with no malaria 
mosquitoes and no crocodiles, bright fields 
of grass where no snakes or vicious ticks 
waited to bite unwary feet. 

From the next room Lawes heard his 
father’s voice rise in prayer. He could not 
hear all the words he was saying, but he 
knew that it was for him that Father and 
Mother were kneeling before God. And 
then suddenly he himself cried out to God, 
out of a heart tendered and softened by suf- 
fering. 

“O Lord, forgive me, and save me,” he 
moaned aloud. Strength to endure crept 
into his heart then. The pain was there, but 
not any more with the vicious thrusts, for it 
could not say, “Die... in... your... sins” 
now. Lawes knew his sins were forgiven. His 
father had told him again and again it was 
as simple as that. 

When Father and Mother had finished 
their prayers and crept into the room a 
moment later, Lawes was asleep. They sat 
beside him, watching the rest of that day, 
and all the day and all the night that 
followed, he slept heavily, not waking 
once. When morning came, and he awak- 
ened, the swelling was almost gone. He 
stood up and went to the front of the hut, 
where his mother was grinding mealie meal 
between two flat stones and his father was 
sharpening the hoe. 

“Mother! Father!” he said. They looked 
up at him, gladness flooding their humble 
faces. 

“You are better, my son,” Father an- 
swered, a glad ring in his quiet voice. Then 
arising, he went up to Lawes and laid a 
horny, work-hardened hand on his shoul- 
der. Looking solemnly into his face, he 
said kindly, “God raised you up, son. You 
went to sleep while we were praying for 
you.” 

“And I prayed, too, Father,” Lawes an- 
swered, his voice trembling for joy. “And 
now, I want to be like you. I’m not going to 
lie or deceive you any more. I want to be a 
Christian of the seventh-day the same as 
you are.” 


Present for the Prisoner 
From page 3 


however, while it was still dark, he left the 
prison for his home. It was bitterly cold, 
and the warden buttoned his overcoat to 
protect himself from the biting wind. 

Hurrying homeward, he thought he saw 
somebody slipping along in the shadow of 
the prison wall. He stopped and watched 
closely, till he saw it was a little girl, wretch- 
edly clothed in a thin dress and no coat, her 
feet covered only by worn-out shoes. In her 
hand she held a small parcel. 

The warden wondered who the child was 
and why she was out so early. But he was 
weary, and hurried on toward his home. 

Then he became aware of the fact that 
he was being followed. He turned around 
and saw the little girl close behind him. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Are you the warden of the prison, sir?” 
a thin voice asked. 

“Yes, 1 am. Who are you? And why are 
you not at home at this time of the morn- 
ing?” 

“Please, sir, 1 have no home. Mother died 
about two weeks ago.” The warden noticed 
that the coatless child was shaking with the 
cold. “Mother told me just before she died 
that Daddy was in prison and she thought 
he would like to see his little girl. Please, 
sir, may I see my daddy? It’s Christmas 
and I want to give him a present.” 

“You'll have to wait till visitors’ day,” the 
warden answered. “That’s the rule.” And 
he turned toward home again. But he had 
gone only a few steps when he felt a pull 
on his coat and that pleading, thin little 
voice begged, “Please, don’t go, sir.” 

Once more the warden stopped and 
looked at the child. The first rays of Christ- 
mas morning were showing through the 
gray sky. He gazed into the pinched face 
and saw two eyes filled with tears. The little 
chin quivered. 

“Sir, if your little girl was me, and your 
little girl’s mother had died, and her daddy 
was in prison and she had no place to go 
and no one to love, don’t you think she 
would like to see her daddy on Christmas 
morning?” 

The warden felt a lump in his throat and 
his own eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, my little girl, I think she would. 

To page 22 
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Prepared 


DAY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 








by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/II|—Daniel, a Witness Before Kings 


(DECEMBER 28) 


MeEMory VERSE: “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of 
glory and of God resteth upon you” (1 Peter 
4:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in Daniel 6:4-23. Go 
over the memory verse a few times. How was 
Daniel reproached for the name of Christ? 


SUNDAY 


Daniel Under Darius 

Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

Daniel remained a true counselor to King 
Nebuchadnezzar as long as he was on the throne. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign was followed by that of 
Belshazzar. Belshazzar was well acquainted with 
the events that had proved the God of heaven 
the only true God, but he gave Him no homage, 
devoting his life to indulgence and heathen cus- 
toms. He met his death tragically when the 
neighboring powers of the Medes and Persians 
invaded and conquered the empire of Babylon. 
Darius became ruler. He reorganized the govern- 
ment. Look in verse 2 and see what position 
Daniel, the Hebrew, was given in the new govern- 
ment. The next verse will tell why he was chosen 
for this honor. 

As so often happens to people occupying po- 
sitions of trust, his rise to power caused other 
statesmen to become jealous. Read in verse 4 
what they tried to do. 

‘What a lesson is here presented for all Chris- 
tians. The keen eyes of jealousy were fixed upon 
Daniel day after day; their watchings were sharp- 
ened by hatred; yet not a word or act of his life 
could they make appear wrong.”’—The Sanctified 
Life, p. 32. 

Verse 5 will tell you what conclusion they 
came to when, after much spying, they were un- 
able to find anything to bring against him. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 539. 

THINK! As people of the world look at you, 
are they unable, like Daniel’s associates, to find 
any fault in you? 

Pray to be a true representative of the God 
you serve. 
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MONDAY 
Daniel’s Enemies Think Up a Scheme 

Open your Bible to Daniel G. 

It wasn’t long before these crafty statesmen 
had formed a plan! Presenting themselves to the 
king one day, they brought forth a proposition 
that flattered him and yet hid from him their 
true purpose of obtaining Daniel’s ruin. You can 
read about this plan in verses 6 and 7. 

“The king knew nothing of the hatred of these 
men toward Daniel, and did not suspect that 
the decree would in any way injure him. Through 
flattery they made the monarch believe it would 
be greatly to his honor to pass such an edict.’’- 
The Sanctified Life, p. 33. 

They urged the king to sign the decree right 
away—they did not want him to delay lest he 
think better of it. Read how he was unconsciously 
party to their wicked scheme, in verses 8 and 9. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 540, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how Satan can always find agents to 
work out his wicked schemes. 

Pray not to be a tool in the hands of Satan 

TUESDAY 
Arrested! 

Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

The conspirators were right when they said 
that they would be able to find fault only in 
Daniel’s religion. Daniel soon heard about the 
decree, but not even a threat of death could 
prevent him from giving allegiance to a King 
greater than Darius. Read how he continued in 
his prayer habits, in verse 10. 

Eager to find Daniel disobeying the decree they 
had persuaded the king to sign, the wise men 
kept watch. 

“His adversaries watch him an entire day. 
Three times he has repaired to his chamber. and 
three times the voice of earnest intercession has 
been heard.”—The Sanctified Life, p. 33. 

Full of glee that their plans were working as 
they had hoped, the wise men went to the king. 
Find the report they made, in verses 12 and 13. 

Darius was greatly disturbed when he heard 
their words. Immediately he saw through the 
plot. He tried in vain to think of some way in 








which he could take back the decree and liberate 
Daniel. His counselors reminded him that no law 
made by the Medes and Persians could ever be 
repealed, and sadly Darius gave the order he had 
agreed upon. Look in verse 16 and see what it 








was, and how Darius showed faith in Daniel's 
God. 
Kor further reading: Prophets and Kings, 


p. 540, par. 4; pp. 541-543, par. 1. 

THINK how firmly Daniel stood for the right 
in face of death. 

Pray that you may never be ashamed to show 
that you are a follower of Christ. 

WEDNESDAY 
Delivered! 

Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

So Daniel passed the night in the den of 
hungry lions that had been kept from food for 
a long time to make them ravenous. But the 
savage beasts made no attempt to maul the man 
of God, and he spent a quiet night. 

Back in the palace, however, Darius spent a 
sleepless night. Read about it in verse 18. 

When dawn came he hastened down to the 
den that was securely sealed with a stone. He 
expected to see only broken bones and torn 
flesh, and yet he hoped that in some way Daniel’s 
great God might have worked a miracle. Read 
what he cried out as he came to the lions’ den, 
in verse 20. 

Anxiously he listened for Daniel’s answering 
voice. Was he alive? In great relief he heard the 
beloved voice replying to his question. Read what 
Daniel said, in verses 21 and 22. 

Servants were sent to release the man of God. 
They looked all over him but could not find 
one sign of injury. This was indeed a miracle! 

Darius was overjoyed at the deliverance of 
his most faithful minister of state. Then his mind 
turned to those who had plotted his ruin. Read 
the order he gave, in verse 24. 


For further reading: Prophets and King 
p. 543, par. 3; p. 544, par. 1 

THINK how angels stand beside those who are 
persecuted for Christ's sake 

Pray for faith to ohey God rather than men, 
as Daniel did 

THURSDAYS 

Daniel’s Faithful Witness 


Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

This miracle made a great and lasting impres 
sion on King Darius. He was bound to acknowl 
edge that the God of his first president was in 
deed the King of the universe. He felt he must 
make known to all in his vast empire that there 
was but one God, and that He should be wor 
shiped. Read the decree he made, in verses 25 
to 27. 

No more was Daniel to be persecuted by jeal 
ous men. Find what we are told about his life 
under Darius the Mede and Cyrus the Persian, 
in verse 28. 

But Daniel’s greatest work was not in serving 
these kings and administering their kingdom: 
it was in serving the King of kings. While his 
days were spent in the affairs of state, his nights 
were spent studying the Sacred Writings, and 
often in receiving visions and prophecies to write 
down for the enlightening of God’s children as 
to the reason for the events in history. Through 
Daniel’s prophecies we can see down through 
the centuries the waging of the great contro 
versy between good and evil, between the powers 
of this world and the powers of heaven. Through 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian 
the Roman empires; through the times of the 
divided powers of the earth until the King of 
heaven will come and establish a kingdom of 
everlasting peace, Daniel takes us, ending with 
the promise to every faithful one, “thou shalt 
rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 


The lions looked hungrily at Daniel all night, but couldn't open their mouths to eat him, for he 
was a man of God. But when the wicked wise men were thrown in, the lions made up for lost time! 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
544, par. 5; p. 547. 

THINK how Daniel, though serving an earthly 
king, did greater service for his heavenly King. 

Pray to make the service of your heavenly 
King first in your life. 

FRIDAY 

By way of reviewing this week’s lesson, from 
Daniel 6, answer these questions: 

Who had an “excellent spirit” in him? (Verse 
3.) 

IN WHOM could the presidents and princes find 
no fault? (Verse 4.) 

Wuo urged Darius to sign a decree intenued 
to bring about the death of Daniel? (Verses 6-3.) 

Who disregarded this decree rather than sacri- 
fice religious principles? (Verse 10.) 

Wuo was “sore displeased with himself’ and 
why? (Verse 14.) 

Wuo encouraged Daniel by saying. “Thy God 
whom thou servest continually, he will deliver 
thee”? (Verse 16.) 

WHo passed the night fasting? (Verse 18.) 

Who said, “My God hath sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not 
hurt me”? (Verse 22.) 

OF WHOM was it said that “no manner of hurt 
was found upon him”? (Verse 23.) 

Or WHOM was it recorded that their bones 
were all broken before they touched the bottom 
of the lions’ den? (Verse 24.) 

Wuo acknowledged that God is “the 
God, and stedfast for ever’? (Verse 26.) 


living 





Present for the Prisoner 
From page 19 


You shall see your daddy. What's his name?” 

“His name is Jim Taylor and my name is 
Nellie.” 

“Jim Taylor!” the warden gasped. “Why, 
he’s the worst ” Then he stopped him- 
self. He must not criticize the man to his 
little daughter. It was obvious she loved 
him, and he, the warden, would be kind to 
him for her sake. 

He took Nellie’s cold hand in his and 
turned back toward the prison gates. He 
was thinking of his own child, comfortable 
and safe at home. He seated the girl in his 
warm office and sent a guard to bring pris- 
oner No. 74839 from his cell. 

As soon as the prisoner entered the war- 
den’s office and saw his daughter there, his 
face clouded with anger. Savagely he shouted, 
“What are you doing here, Nellie? What 





do you want? Go back to your mother?” 

“Please, Daddy’—Nellie sobbed the 
words—“Mother’s dead. She told me to take 
care of Jimmy because you loved him so, 
and she told me to tell you that she loved 
you, too. But, Daldy, Jimmy died too.” 
Here Nellie’s sobs choked the words she 
wanted to say. Prisoner No. 74839 stood 
with bowed head. Finally, Nellie finished. 

“Today is Christmas, Daddy. I brought 
you a present from Jimmy.” 

Nellie unrolled the small package she 
held in her hand until she came to a piece 
of tissue paper from which she took out a 
blond curl and put it in her daddy’s hand. 

“I cut it from Jimmy’s head, Daddy, just 
before they buried him.” 

Prisoner No. 74839 and the warden were 
both crying now. The prisoner stooped 
down and picked up Nellie in his arms, 
pressed her close to his heart while his 
great body shook with sobs. 

The warden softly stepped out the door 
and left the two alone for an hour of Christ- 
mas. When he returned, Nellie was sitting 
on her daddy's lap. The warden extended 
his hand for her to come with him, for it 
was time she must go. Quickly the prisoner 
took off his prison jacket and held it out to 
the warden. 

“Please, warden,” he said, “don’t let Nel- 
lie go out on a day like this with only that 
thin dress. Let me give her my jacket. I'll 
work early and late, I'll do anything. 1’ll be 
a man. Please, warden, cover her with this 
jacket.” 

“No, Jim, you keep your coat,” the war- 
den said. “I'll take Nellie home with me, 
and my wife will find some clothes for her.” 

Nellie stayed in the warden’s home for 
several years. Jim Taylor gave his heart to 
Jesus and after a few years of proving he 
was genuinely converted, he was pardoned 
and released. Nellie and her father were 
able to live together again. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. 
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Who knew a secret but wouldn’t tell it? Whom 
did the hen scratch? Who would get the cows 
for Opal? Who but a dog could bring so much 
fun and happiness to his friends? Get this book 
and enjoy the antics of Pep. 


PEP, by Opal Wheeler Dick $2.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 


Mailing expense 15¢ for the first book 
and 5¢ for each additional book. 


Published by Southern Publishing Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 





















Did you know that Gray Ghosts 
will thrill your heart as you read 
about the boy and the coyote. Did 
you know that a coyote will even 
chew his toe off in order to free 
himself from a trap. Did you 
know that a coyote is an intelli- 
gent animal? If you did not know 
these and many other things about coyotes, then read 


Gray Ghosts. 
GRAY GHOSTS, by Harry Baerg $2.50 





Iave you been in the jungles of Borneo? Have you ever 
lived in a house that stood on stilts? Have you planted 
rice or hunted centipedes? Have you seen monkeys play- 
ing in trees or a snake squeezing its supper to death? Little 
Jungle Thorn has done all of these and much more. Read 
this book and see how missionaries win boys and girls to 
Christ. ; 


JUNGLE THORN, by Norma R. Youngberg $2.00 
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INGAGI, the GORILLA, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 
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1. As the Pygmy approached along the path from 
the village and came even with the tree behind which 
Ingagi was hiding, a massive, hairy arm reached out 
and grabbed him by the shoulder. 2. In a fury of 
rage the big ape pulled the little man from the path 








4. The Pygmies were little men, but they were brave 
and immediately organized a hunt. They must get 
rid of this gorilla that threatened their existence. 
5. Pygmies are excellent trackers and can not only 
find the trail of a gorilla but know by the signs 





and bashed him against a tree. 3. The screams of 
the terrified victim attracted other villagers. As they 
came running, Ingagi dropped the man and ran while 
the Pygmies picked up their battered comrade and 
carried him gently into one of the huts of the village. 








which individual it is. Quickly and surely the hunters 
followed the ape’s trail. 6. Soon they saw him where 
he had rejoined his family in the forest. He saw 
them about the same time and quickly disappeared 
in the undergrowth, sending the others on to safety. 























7. Ingagi returned to where the hunters had been, 
but now there was not a one to be seen. He wanted 
to scare them away. 8. He knew they must be hiding, 
so he reared up to his full height and let out a roar 
like thunder. Immediately the forms of Pygmy hunt- 
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ers shot up all around him, and spears, arrows, and 
bullets began to fly. 9. Ingagi screamed in rage and 
tried to get at the men, but soon sank mortally 
wounded to the forest floor, surrounded by his ene- 
mies who now felt relieved of their foe. [THE END.] 





